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energetic and cheerful." The pressing problems of
demobilisation and recruiting were yielding to firm
treatment. But Russian policy was still distressingly
ambiguous. In those early weeks of 1919 the habit-
able world was governed from the ornate rooms in
Paris, where the collective wisdom of Lloyd George,
Clemenceau, and Woodrow Wilson presided over
the uneasy birth of a new dispensation. But its
masters seemed in some uncertainty whether to
admit Soviet Russia to the family of nations, or to
continue their sporadic encouragement of those
Russian elements which were still in arms against
it, Mr. Churchill had fewer doubts ; and as British
military aid in the form of technical advice and
surplus army stores formed a large ingredient in
any policy involving the continuation of the Civil
War, it was essential for the War Office to know
precisely where it stood. He had been pressing the
Prime Minister, whose natural instinct was to leave
Russian questions to be settled by the Russian people
and to come to terms, if possible, with its nominees.
But this was not quite so simple as it looked; and
in February Lloyd George agreed that Winston
Churchill should seek a decision at the judgment-seat
in Paris. When they reached the Quai d'Orsay in
the gloom of a winter afternoon, a full session on
the future League of Nations was in progress (with
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson in attendance);--and the
martial intelligence of Sir Henry Wilson was shocked
by " nauseating nonsense about peace, etc/* The
President of the United States was due to leave
that evening for Cherbourg on his way back to
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